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XIV. 


Sun Bonnets ror Horszs. 


Who was the ingenious person who introduced 
sun bonnets for equine wear in London? We say 
‘in London’’ because we believe this is the only 
English town which has, even in a small degree, 
adopted the ugly and useless incunbrance. The 
origin of this curious custom is not very clear. One 
tale is that some sentimental woman who had joined 
a Cooks’ tour to Rome saw a mule wearing an old 
woman’s damaged bonnet. She asked the owner 
what it was for and he intelligently but untruthfully 
told a tale of sunstroke prevention. He was reward- 
ed in coin, and the lady forthwith wrote home an 
account of how horses were protected from solar heat 
in southern climes. A maker of straw hats saw his 
opportunity and put a few on the market. A firm 
who own horses, and who never miss a chance of 
being up-to-date, ornamented their van horses with 
the attractive head gear—and others followed suit. 
Thus from an Italian joke, through a stupid woman’s 
sentiment and a business man’s quickness to seize a 
novel advertisement we have the straw bonnet for 
horses. 

We do not go so far as to deny that horses have 
ever heen injured by the sun’s rays falling on their 
heads, but we confess to never having seen a case in 
which the diagnosis was simple and certain. ‘The 
heat of the sun is doubtless a predisposing cause of 
some fatal illness or we should not have more cases of 
megrims in summer than we have in winter, and we 
should not have the constant increase of fatal cases 
of heart failure and lung-apoplexy that are seen 
in July and August. The straw protection on the 
skallis no more use than would be a long straw mat 
to cover the spine. The fact is that the hair-covered 
skin of the horse is sufficient protection against all 
the sun we get in Britain. The people who are en- 
raptured with equine straw bonnets are just those 
who screamed most loudly against the muzzle being 
placed upon a dog. It would be difficult to say which 
was the most uncomfortable head-gear—one is justi- 
fied by its results, the other is not. No one can say 
that the sun-bonnet has saved a horse from injury. 
Their adoption has not affected the death-rate in the 
slightest. The bonnet is ugly and expensive, if not 
uncomfortable, and we should hope that its disap- 
pearance this month will be final unless some one 


can show reasons for its adoption that are not now 
evident. 


Tue Presipent OF THE Boarp or AGRICULTURE ON 
MALLEIN. 


In that most remarkable reply to the deputation 
from the London County Council Mr. Hanbury made 
many curious statements, but none more curious, 
none further removed from established fact than in 
his reference to mallein. We say, what we have said 
before, that the person who instructed the parliamen- 
tary chief of the department is either not honest or 
grossly ignorant. Mr. Hanbury, of course, possesses 
common sense and some logical power, and these 
faculties were sorely tried when he was attempting to 
show that any preventive treatment which included 
detention of infected but not visibly diseased horses 
was impracticable. He asked what was an “ in-con- 
tact’’ horse? He seemed to think that because a de- 
finition was difficult, the identification of such 
animals must, in practice, be impossible. The fact 
is that ‘‘in-contact”’ animals are acknowledged and 
provided for in connection with every other scheduled 
disease. Thousands of such animals were slaugh- 
tered in the stamping out of cattle plague and pleuro- 
pneumonia. Tens of thousands were isolated and 
restricted from movement in the suppression of foot- 
and-mouth disease. No officer of the Board has ever 
found the difficulty of defining an in-contact”’ 
animal an insuperable barrier to proper re- 
strictions. 

Mr. Hanbury also thought he had presented a pro- 
blem for solution when he asked—how long were “ in- 
contact” horses to be detained. Here the Chairman 
of the deputation intimated that it ‘ would only be 
necessary to exercise the power until the use of mal- 
lein had shown which were diseased.’”” Mr. Hanbury 
recognised that the answer entirely cut the ground 
from under his feet and somewhat curtly said —‘ he 
must insist on the question being dealt with quite 
apart from any connection with mallein. Mallein 
was a separate matter altogether.” ‘To insist that 
the regulations for the suppression of glanders should 
be considered quite apart from mallein was a remark 
hastily made to enable the speaker to wriggle out of 
an impossible position. It is on a par with a claim 
to discuss the prevention of small-pox without refer- 
ence to vaccine lymph, or to insist on a consideration 
of the suppression of crime quite apart from any con- 
nection with the police force. 

The value of mallein in connection with the detec- 
tion of glanders is absolutely all important. The 
disease is spread by the movement of infected but not 
visibly diseased horses. Until we detect the cases of 
disease we cannot control spread. Mallein enables 
us to do this, and therefore it is used by everyone 
who possesses any knowledge of its action. Mr. 
Hanbury has mixed up the diagnostic action of mal- 
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lein with its hypothetical curative action. No one 
disputes the trustworthiness of mallein as an aid to 
diagnosis, and this is all that is required of it in con- 
nection with measures for suppressing disease. Mr. 
Hanbury asserted ‘‘the veterinary profession were 
not at allin agreement as to mallein.” We assert 
that the profession is in absolute agreement that it is 
a reliable diagnostic agent, and we ask Mr. Hanbury 
to name a single man who says it is not. 

Mr. Hanbury followed this mis-statement by 
another—‘‘ He was convinced that there was nothing 
in the leading veterinary opinion to show that a re- 
action to mallein is proof of a horse being in a danger- 
ous state.” What the President of the Board of 
Agriculture considers ‘‘a dangerous state” we can- 
not imagine. The leading veterinary opinion is 
that a horse that reacts to mallein is infected with 
glanders. 1s a glandered horse not dangerous ? 
Such an assertion would be ludicrous from the mouth 
of an ordinary person; it is dangerous from the 
mouth of the man who controls legislation for the 
suppression of diseases of animals. 

The dogmatic ignorance of Mr. Hanbury is some- 
thing unexpected. Only a few months since he 
publicly acknowledged, what everyone knew—that 
he bad no knowledge of the subjects over which he 
was going to preside. He added he would do his 
best to learn. So far as the subject of diseases of 
animals is concerned the new president has learned 
nothing yet, save what he must speedily unlearn. 
Who is his tutor? If Mr. Hanbury wishes to know 
anything about veterinary matters we respectfully 
advise him to get a veterinary tutor, and cease to be- 
lieve the fictions offered him by ignorant laymen. 
After a six-months acquaintance with the fringe of 
‘veterinary science Mr. Hanbury calmly says :—‘* The 
present knowledge as to the action of mallein he re- 
garded as very unsatisfactory.’ He ventures this 
personal opinion upon his understanding of the ex- 
periments made by the Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways and those made by the London County Council. 
Both those authorities are in absoluce agreement as 
to the diagnostic action of mallein, and this action is 
all that is wanted for legislation. The two sets of 
experiments differ as to the curative action of mallein, 
but as the Glasgow record gave no details they can. 
not be accepted as of any scientific value. They 
published no temperature chart, made no mention of 
the local reaction, and did not even state what they 
accepted as an indicative reaction. 

If Mr. Hanbury or his advisers have any doubt as 
to the trustworthiness of mallein as a diagnostic 
agent we beg of them to say upon what experience 
they base it, and we ask them to name one single 
veterinary surgeon who agrees with them. 

In no place is glanders so prevalent as in London. 
In no place have the veterinary practitioners so large 
an acquaintance with the disease and with mallein 
asin London. The Central Veterinary Society con- 
sists of nearly 200 practitioners from in and around 
London. No collection of men in the kingdom is 
better able to give an opinion on the subject, and 
fortunately in July last the Society expressed its 
views in a resolution as follows- -‘« This meeting of 
the Central Veterinary Society is satisfied that 


mallein is a trustworthy diagnostic agent in cases 
of glanders and that it should be used with legal 
recognition, etc.”’ 

Does Mr. Hanbury pit his knowledge against that 
of this meeting? Does he really claim to have 
mastered in six months what a whole profession 
have been studying for years? No. We believe 
nothing so insulting to common sense. Mr. Han- 
bury’s error is in allowing himself to be gulled by 
men who have their own fish to fry, and who, having 
been entrusted for years with work they do not 
understand, have grown to believe they possess an 
intuitive knowledge of all things. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


IODISED PHENOL IN BURSATI. 


As I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentle- 
man who writes such interesting articles under the 
nom-de-plume ‘* The Doctor Sahib,’’ I must ask you 
to thank him on my behalf for his valuable contribu- 
tion on Bursati.* 

On reading this article I decided to give the iodised 
phenol treatment a trial on the worst case of bursati 
in the Army of Occupation. The horse selected was 
a heavy English horse, 15 years old, belonging to 
the 56th Battery, Royal Field Artillery. As shown 
on the veterinary history sheet this horse has a very 
fine record of treatment for the above disease, hav- 
spent a little more than a third of his time in 
hospital during the last eight years, as will be seen 
from the following figures. 

1894 in hospital 187 days 1898 in hospital 166 days 
1895 43 ,, 1899 163 ,, 
1896 67 ,, 1900 120 ,, 
1897 128 ,, 1901 112 ,, 

At the time of commencing treatment this horse 
was, ‘‘ as usual,’ in hospital, with three fairly large 
bursati ulcers on the fetlocks. The cne on the off 
fore was so large that it had to be thoroughly seared 
with the hot iron before applying the iodised phenol. 
For the first month very little improvement took 
place, but after that period the improvement became 
more marked, and so well did this treatment succeed, 
that the last ulcer healed with a good hard cicatrix 
on the 22nd of August, and the horse returned to 
duty the same day. 

The period at which this cure took place will not 
appear to be of any practical importance to those who 
have not yet made the acquaintance of this trouble- 
some disease. To the uninitiated I may here btate 
that August is quite the worst month for the healing 
of bursati ulcers—indeed wonnds of all sorts take 
twice the usual time to heal—as the Nile is in full 
flood and the atmosphere is laden with moisture. 

How many of us have discovered imaginary cures 
for this disease about the month of October! whet 
bursati ulcers appear to heal—more or less—of their 
own accord, but break out again with renewed energy 
the following summer. 


*Iodised Phenol in Bursati. Vol. XIII. p. 673. June 1. 1901. 
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So far, my experience thoroughly coincides with | well fed, so much so indeed that she had colic a few 
that of “‘ The Doctor Sahib,’’ and if as he states, | times from pure over kindness. 


these chronic cases do not fall victims again to bur- 
sati the following year, well, J—for one—shall con- 
sider the whole profession indebted to him for this 
valuable information. 
Cairo, Egypt. T. Marriorr, Vet. Capt, A.V.D 
31st August. 


FRACTURED RADIUS IN AN IN-FOAL 
MARE. 


During the twelfth week of her incarceration she. 
was safely delivered of a well nourished and perfectly 
formed foal, notwithstanding that she sometimes. 
threw herself entirely into the slings, resting her head 
.| on the manger and taking all her feet off the ground. 
For the first few days the foal was fenced off from the 
mother in case it got crushed, and allowed to suck 
every two hours, but after that it roamed at will and 
soon learned where it wasn’t safe to wander. 

“At the end of the thirteenth week the splints were 
removed and the shve taken off the foot. Then every 


The mare in the accompanying photograph had a | day after she had a short walk and was put hack into 
slightly unique experience, inasmuch as she was de- | slings again, and not allowed to lie down until the 


livered of her foal while still in slings with a frac- 


end of the fifteenth week when she was put into a 


tured radius. The fracture was the result of a kick | sawdust littered loose-box. She is now at grass and 


from a colt, and as it was simple, and the mare preg- 
nant we decided to give her a chance. The stable 
not being suitable an arrangement like stocks was 
fitted up in the corner of a comfortable shed and in 
this she was placed and supported by slings. The 
cross stick behind her quarters was well padded, and 
it proved quite indispensible as she sat on it almost 
continuously for thirteen weeks. The floor was paved 
with railway sleepers with narrow pieces of wood 
nailed on crossways to give her hind feet a hold. 


} 


The leg was well bandaged and padded, and firmly 
bound by leather straps passing over six short but 
broad splints, and in addition a long strong splint 
was placed at the back of the leg. This splint was 
wedged between and strapped to the heels of her shoe 
which happened to be long and continued up to the 
elbow where it was strapped round the arm. As 
might be expected great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the splints from slipping down, so most of 
them were laced to a saddle girth which passed over 
her withers and was fastened to the opposite leg by a 
bandage. Another strong supporting web passed 
from the straps over the splints to the lower pulley. 
Occasionally a strap needed tightening after some of 
the swelling subsided and some packing pushed in, 
but on the whole the leg did not give much trouble. 
The skin of her quarters took some attention as it got 
irritable from constant friction on the padded stick 
which was being constantly soaked with urine. 


looking well, but the fracture being at the distal ex- 
tremity of the radius seems to have extended into the 
carpus, so that the point is perfectly ankylosed. 

This was prognosed as a likely result before treat- 
ment was decided upon, but she is a good brood mare 
~— she may even yet do a little carting on the 
road. 

As evidence of the manner in which this mare sat 
and otherwise rested herself I may state that the 
sound foreleg — the near one, never once filled. 

Joun Connocaig. 


CASE OF DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA. 


A bay harness cob was found unwell on the morn- 
_ing of May 30th. He had fed out the previous evening 
having only a little hay. The symptoms first shown 
| were those of ordinary flatulent colic, but as time 
| passed the pain became very acute, and the only posi- 
| tion in which he found rest for a few seconds was on 
| his back. 

The usual remedies were tried but gave little or no 


relief, so 3drs. of Cannabis Indica emulsion were 
| administered, and repeated in four hours as its effect 
| was not very pronounced. This undoubtedly gave to 


a great extent respite from pain. 

On the second day he stood occasionally for a few 
minutes but spent most of the time on his back. A 
little dung was found in the rectum and he drank 
readily anything offered to him. 

On the third day he stood still more and was fairly 
quiet, so that the onlookers thought him getting 
better, but the countenance was haggard and the 
pulse alarming. He was so thirsty that he drank 
brandy in gruel. Whilst auscultating the heart in 
a casual manner over the caput muscles I distinctly 
heard just within intestinal murmurs. I thought 
this so unusual that I remarked about it to the owner. 
On the fourth day he still kept gamely on his feet, 
but evidently sinking, and he died during the after- 
noon. 

At the autopsy the mystery of the intestinal mur- 
murs within the chest wall was cleared up, for a large 
portion of small intestine was found in the thorax, 
having passed through the foramen sinistrum along 
with a small lobe of the liver. This latter was so 


Strange to say she laid on flesh, but she was extra 


strangulated that the opening had to be still more 
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enlarged before it could be withdrawn. There waa! 
enteritis to a considerable extent, and it is a matter 
of conjecture whether he would have recovered even 
had the rupture, as it might be called, not occurred, 
for I think it probable that the portion of liver and 
intestine would be forced through the diaphragm 
whilst he was throwing himself about so violently and 
rolling on his back. It seems wonderful that he 
should have lived so long, viz., nearly four days, for 
the accident to the diaphragm doubtless occurred on 
the first day. 


AN UN-NAMED DISEASE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Should you consider them of sufficient interest to 
merit insertion in the Record, 1 shall be pleased if 
you can find space for a few notes on a rather pecul- 
iar disease amongst the horses in South Africa, which 
in some of its leading features is said to resemble 
‘‘ Surra” by those who have had experience of that 
complaint in India. Up tothe present ! do not know 
the name of this particular affection, nor have I met 
with any one who does. I hope some of your many 
readers may be able to enlighten my darkness. 

It was at Mafeking during the very hot weather 
that the first cases came under my notice; the chief 
symptoms being great listlessness, quick, thin pulse, 
temperature usually 106, the breathing in most cases 
during the early stages being only slightly disturbed. 
The most characteristic symptom was the yellowness 
of the visible mucous membranes, that of the eye 
being studded with large purple blotches. This yel- 
low condition gradually turned to white, and the ani- 
mals died as a rule in about nine days. 

Post-mortem revealed an anemic condition of the 
tissues generally, with an ante-mortem clot in the 
heart, and a cirrhotic liver 

I tried almost every drug at my command, but 
without finding any marked improvement, the cases 
kept on terminating fatally. 

I was not satisfied, and one night while in my tent 
lying and ruminating, I wondered how an intrave- 
nous injection of hydrarg. biniodid would act; and 
on having an old horse sent up from the Police sta- 
bles to the sick lines suffering from the complaint, I 
injected gr.ii. of the drug suspended in water, and in 
two days the temperature fell to nearly normal and 
in five days he was doing well, the mucous mem- 
branes once more assuming the natural hue. I con- 
tinued to follow this line of treatment, and, except 
where the patients staggered into the lines in a dying 
state, 1 had most marked success. 

I submitted a small quantity of blood from one 
case to Professor Stockman for examination, who 
found a deficiency of 50°/, of red corpuscles. This 
ese Was very anemic, but recovered in about ten 
duys under the above treatment. 

Sept. 4. J. M. Lunn, C.V.S. 


}A COURSE OF GRASS FEEDING AS A TEST 


FOR GLANDERS. 


Being inspector in a district bordering upon the 
metropolis, | see a fair amount of this disease in 
horses turned out to grass and have been astonished 
at the effect the grass feeding has upon animals 
suffering from latent glanders. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘ Dr. Green” either kills 
or cures, and this is my experience in this disease. 
Animals brought from town to country life invariably 
suffer more or less from catarrh of the nose which 
should, in the course of a few days, pass off. If it 
does not and there remains a discharge from one or 
both nostrils, associated with debility and an un- 
thrifty appearance of the coat, I look upon these 
animals with suspicion, in fact if I have any doubt as 
to the disease I try the vice versa treatment, viz., shut 
them in a close box and feed them upon dry food. If 
there is anything latent in the system it invariably 
shows itself. 

Uther animals when first turned out become affec- 
ted with vesicles round the mouth, on the face, neck, 
in fact any part of the body may be affected, associa- 
ted with cording of the lymphatic vessels, a symptom 
which distinguishes the disease from vesicular 
eczema, and in these cases I invariably try the mal- 
lein test if diagnosis is not satisfactory to the client. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a course of 
grass feeding does rid the system of some animals of 
latent glanders, others remain affected in the lungs, 
liver, spleen, etc., and waste away and die, but it is 
not so much to prove this that I am writing this 
article as to advise those who have animals under 
their care suspected of the disease, although not 
clinically affected to give ‘“‘ Dr. Green ”’ a chance. 

Gro. Upron. 

[We hope no one will accept Mr. Upton’s advice “ Dr. 

Green” should be given no chance with infected horses. 


Better try mallein and then Messrs, Harrison, Barber and 
Co.—Ep}. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Typnus or THE Doc.—(Canine PasTEURFLLOSIS OF 
Professor E. and Tutor FE. 
Sérés, Toulouse Veterinary School. 


Since the autumn of 1899 we have had the oppor- 
tunity of making 50 post-mortem examinations of 
dogs having died from a disease which, by | 
epizootic character, by its rapid course, by the whol 
of the symptoms and by the nature of lesions appears 
to be different from any hitherto known and described 
in the dog. The lesions, most marked in the alimen- 
tary canal, are those that formerly led us to consider 
the new disease as Hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis and to 
designate it under this name in the practical exercises 
of pathogical anatomy. But a closer examination 
soon showed us that the lesions are not confined to 
the digestive tube and that, if the gastro-intestinal 
apparatus is always affected and in a severe form, & 
certain number of the parenchyme and the whole 
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extent of the vascular system are affected in every 
case. 

The denomination of hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis 
was therefore badly chosen, in the sense that it 
seemed to indicate that it was a complaint having a 
confined localisation, whereas in reality it is a 
general disease affecting, in various degrees, the 
majority of the organs. 

A disease absolutely similar, at least in its general 
characters, was observed in dogs in Stuttgart by Prof. 
Klett; in Munich by Prof. Albrecht; in Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine by Scheibel ; in Dessau by Richter ; in 
Zurich by Zschokke ; in Magdeburg by Gundelach ; 
in Médling (Austria) by Franz Mattel; in Vienna by 
Leopold Tremmel; in Wiesbaden by Rabus; in 
Edinburgh by ‘‘ Nemo’’; in Venice by A. Trévisan; 
Cherié and Boldrin; and finally in France by 
Ducourneau, Ben-Danou, Huet, Brun, Frégis, Borg- 
nen, Guillemard and Chigot. 

In these various places the disease has always 
presented evolutive characters and a symptomatology 
which have been nearly everywhere considered as a 
new morbid entity. Klett, notably, who was the 
first to observe, or at least to describe it, called 

it the “Stuttgart Dog Plague,” and endeavoured 
to show in a lengthy and able article that it differed 
from any of the previously known diseases of the dog. 
The majority of the German authors agree with 
Klett’s view and accept his denomination: Stutt- 
garter Hundeseuche. In France Guillemard and 
Chigot described the disease under the name of 
Epizootie sur race canine. Notes sur la gastro-entérite. 
Ben-Danou calls it the affection gastro-intestinale 
adynamique et athermique. Ducourneau in one case 
gastro-entérite dysentérique ou hémorragique. 

In reality the disease is not new, and Professor 
Hofer (1) of Munich, had, in 1850, already given an 
excellent clinical description of it under the name of 
“Canine Typhus.” Itis this last appellation that 
we have adopted. First because it is the oldest, and 
afterwards because it is sufficiently vague and elastic 
to cover all its interpretations. 

It is therefore, in spite of appearances, an already 
known disease, but which, it seems, is intermittent, 
and rages, at least in its gravest form, only at more or 
less long intervals. Probably even, as we may show 
further on, this disease is no other than the common 
dog disease, the Canine Pasteurellosis of Ligniéres, 
which under the influence of yet undeterminable con- 
ditions may have taken on in the last few years an 
increased virulency and an unusually deadly course. 

From a clinical point of view the disease has been 
very well described, especially by Klett, but the de- 
scription of other authorities, German and French, 
are also of great interest. On the other hand the 
study of its pathological anatomy, in particular the 
microscopical lesions, has been only very summarily 
outlined ; scarcely that even if we judge of the few 
lines on this subject in Zschokke’s article. 


(1) Hofer, i i 
Typhus der Hunde (Typhus, sive febris 


tron OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE DISEASE.—ITS 
“PIZOOTIC CHARACTER. 


the first case encountered by Klett (1) was on 
August 13th, 1898. This was soon followed by very 
many others ; the animals succumbed in great num- 
bers in the town, and public alarm became wide- 
spread. Some thought it to be due to poisoning or 
possibly could be transmissible to man, others 
remarked that the disease presented great analogies 
with foot-and-mouth disease, which was prevalent in 
a severe format the same time, In the month of 
September the disease obtained its maximum of 
intensity, and in December its minimum; in Jan- 
uary, 1899, it seemed to have disappeared. 

In Munich, the first case observed by Albrecht(2) 
dated from October, 1898. A case had also been ob- 
served in August, but at this time it was unrecog- 
nised and had been diagnosed as due to poison. A 
colleague of Albrecht’s, Feser, assistant at the veteri- 
nary school, told him of having seen a certain num- 
ber of the cases of the disease during the course of 
the summer of 1898. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Scheibel (3) was able, 
in consequence of having the control of the knack- 
ery, to arrive at very accurate statistics of the cases. 
encountered. Néarly all the cases of deaths were ob- 
served from the middle of September to the middle 
of October, 1898. From September 15th to November 
15th 292 dogs died, against 121 during the same 
period of the previous year. More than 150 were 
affected with the disease. In November several cases 
of recovery were observed, and the disease became 
rarer. At the end cf December it had nearly disap- 
peared. 

In Dessau the disease appeared in December, 1898, 
taking on a progressive course from month to month, 
so that more than 300 dogs were submitted to the 
veterinary surgeons for treatment; but Richter (4) 
estimated that this total represented only about a 
third of the dogs that had been really affected, and 
the number of these latter was estimated at 800 or 
900 of 1,300 dogs submitted for the badge. The 
development of the disease was confined to Dessau. 
Richter only knew of two cases occurring in neigh- 
bouring localities. 

In Médling (Austria) Franz Mattel (5) saw, from 
June 8th to October 14th, 1899, 126 dogs showing 
more or less typical symptoms of the disease. 

In Vienna, Leopold Tremmel (6) observed during 
the year 1899 a great number of dogs seized with the 
malady in a mild form. 


(1) Klett, Die Stuttgarter Hundeseuche (Gastro- 
enteritis hemorrhagica et stomatitis ulcerosa contagiosa 
canum).—Deutsche Thierdrztliche Wochenschrift, 1899, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

(2) Albrecht, Eine Hundeseuche in Miinchen.— 
Deutsche Thierdrz. Woch., 1899, Nos. 21 and 22. 

(3) Schiebel. Eine eigenartige im Herbst, 1898, unter 
den Hunden Frankfurts beobachtete Krankheit.—Ber- 
liner Thierdrz. Woch. 1898, Nos. 7 and 8. ; 
(4) Richter. Ueber die Hundeseuche. — Berliner 
Thierirz. Woch., 1900, p. 413 and 424. 

(5) Franz Mattel, Die Stuttgarter Hundeseuche.— 
CEsterreichische Monatsschrift fiir Thierheilkunde, 1900, 
491. 
, (6) Tremmel, Die Stuttgarter Hundekrankheit in 


In Stuttgart, where the malady was first observed, 


Wien.—Thierdrz. Centralblatt, 1900, No. 28, p. 453. 
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Gundelach (1) encountered numerous cases in 
Magdeburg atthe same time. 

In Zurich the first case was found in January, 
1899 ; the disease acquired its height of development 
in March and had completely disappeared by Decem- 
ber of the same year. Zschokke (2) followed in his 
hospital 64 dogs, and treated others outside. He 
estimates that more than 10 per cent. of the dogs of 
Zurich were attacked. 

In Venice the disease was studied by Trévisan (3) 
it also attacked a great number of animals. 

In France the malady raged in a very similar man- 
ner in 1899, and was observed in Paris by Huet, 
Brun, and Frégis (4), Guillemard and Chigot (5, 
Ducourneau (6), Ben-Danou (7), and in Toulouse by 
ourselves. 

The disease, which appears to have completely dis- 
appeared inthe majority of centres where it raged, 
persists still in Toulouse. A month does not pass 
without encountering a few cases. 

From the whole recorded accounts and from our 
own observations it may be concluded that the affec- 
tion is seen with its greatest severity during spring 
and autumn. It is rarely met with when either 

severe cold or intense heat sets in. It appears also very 
clearly that the disease prevails in an epizootic state. 
Finally, the simultaneousness of the observations in 
Frankfort, Munich, and Stuttgart disposes of the 
Opinion of Klett, who maintains that the disease was 
first seen in Stuttgart at the time of the dog show, and 
that after its close the dogs that had been exhibited 
and having contracted the disease there carried it 
into other towns where it was afterwards found, thus 
creating so many secondary centres of infection. 

Klett appears to hold very tenaciously to this idea, 
and not without reason, At first sight the disease 
fully justifies the name that he has given it, and it 
appears to agree with his hypothesis that it wasa new 
disease. But this falls to the ground by the observa- 
tions of Schiebel and Albrecht. Indeed, all known 
contagious diseases have at their commencement a 
single centre, from which they spread little by little 
to neighbouring localities. History teaches us that 
in the evolution of all the great human and animal 
epizootics we can thus follow, step by step, the 
various stages of an invading and progressive course. 
Now we have seen that there is nothing of such in 
this epizootic. Almost simultaneously the disease 
declared itself in localities very remote from one 


(1) Gundelach, Gastro-enteritis haemorrhagica (extract 
from the Prussian reports).—Archiv. fiir Thierheilkunde 
vol. 1901, p. 308. 

(2) Zschokke, Die Hundeseuche.—Schwei: chi 
Siir Thierheilkunde, 1900, p. 241. 
moria dei cani a Francoforte ed a 
Stoecarda come a Venezia.—J/ Moderno Zoviaty: 

217 and 0 Zoouttro, 1899, 
(4) Huet, Brun and Frégis, Discussion & la Société 
Médecine Vétérinaire Pratique.— Bulletin, 1899, 76 

(5) Guillemard and Chigot, Epizootie sur race canine 
Notes sur la gastro-entérite.—Jdem, p. 101. 

(6) Ducourneau. Gastro-entérite dysentérique hémor- 
ragique du chien.—Soc. Cen. de Méd. Vét. 1899, p. 316. 

adynamique et athermique chez le chien et _ 
Vét., 1890, p. 293-303. 


another, and without having any possible connection 
established between the various centres. It therefore 
enables us to reject Klett’s hypothesis in a formal 
mannerand again suggest that the disease has not this 
essential characteristic of,a new disease. This remark, 
as we shall show further on, is not wanting in im- 
portance. 
(To be continued). 


Retention oF Fetus. 


Giovanni quotes a case in a cow which he attended 
and delivered of a dead foetus which had remained in 
utero four months over the usual period without ill 
results.—La Clin. Vét. 

A cow was served on 13th November, 1893, and 
should have calved the following August. In April, 
1894, she had a purulent discharge from the vulva 
and was washed with an antiseptic solution, but in 
spite of this the discharge continued at intervals. 
August passed without her calving, and subsequently 
she never came on heat or took the bull. She fed 
well and kept her condition. In November, 1896, 
she reacted to tuberculin and was slaughtered 28th 
Marcb, 1897, as in fat condition. There were 20 
tubercular granules ion the lungs. On slitting the 
walls of the uterus about a pint and a half of yellow 
thick foetid pus excded, and there were revealed the 
bones of a four months fcetus.—Soc. des Sc. Vét. 
Lyons. 


Curonic CARDIO-PERICARDITIS. 


A six-year-old gelding was attacked with pleurisy 
two years previously, and on the present occasion 
showed a temperature of 39-8 C. Synovitis of off 
hock followed by periarticular abscesses for which he 
was fired. About two months later the following 
symptoms appeared. Wasting, loss of appetite, 
bleeding at the nose, distressed breathing after work, 
cedema of the abdomen and breast extending to the 
front legs, venous pulse, accelerated heart beat, in- 
termittent and dull, small pulse thready and 
irregular. 

Caffeine and subcutaneous injection of artificial 
serum were administered without benefit. 

Right months later the heart beats had increased 
to 100 a minute, arterial pulse imperceptible, venous 
pulse well defined, temp. 37-38., dyspncea, frequent 
epistaxis, cedema of the neck, death. 

Autopsy.—Hydropericarditis (two litres of serum), 
thickening of the pericardium, considerable eccentric 
hyperthrophy of the heart, and secondary lesions.— 
Rec. de Méd. 


Enpocarpitis. 


A ten-year-old gelding showed palpitation, mucous 
membrane pale, increased frequency of respiration, 
pulmonary engorgement. Two months later oedema 
of the legs, prolonged and double first sound, beats 
weak, slow, indistinct, and intermittent, pulse 40-48, 
temp. 38:3 

This continued for a month, the edema extended 
to the abdomen and a general falling off of the bait 
i took place, upon which the animal was killed. 
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Autopsy.—Asphyxiated blood, chronic parietal and | from 40 minutes to three hours. Owing to an irrita- 
valvular endocarditis on the right side and sigmoid | tive action of cocaine the lameness is generally more 
valve of aorta, myocarditis of left side.—Rec. de Méd. | marked on the return of sensation. 


Vét. 


CocAINE IN THE DraGnosis oF LAMENESS. 


Good results are obtained by the use of 0°30 grm. 
cocaine, 0°15 on each side as a minimum, but where 
there is great pain more must be used, and if the 
solution is warm from 40-50°C., a quicker and more 


The accompanying chart is suggested asa help in| marked result is attained. As a rule the dose may 
‘the use of cocaine as a diagnostic for the seat of | vary from 0°30-0°40 grm.in 5-10 c.c. water. Injec- 


lameness in the front leg. 


tions made along the course of the tibial and peroneal 


Injections made at the point of operations for| nerves produce a mild paralysis of the limb with 
plantar neurectomy under aseptic conditions, should | muscuiar tremors. 
be made inside first and with the leg raised as before| If used to allay lameness for purposes of sale the 
shoeing. Lossof feeling sets in from 10-20 minutes | fraud is difficult of detection by an examining veteri- 
according to the strength of solution used, and lasts | nary surgeon.—Monatschefter f. p. Thierh. 


CHART. 
Inject along course of median nerve. 1st injection. . 

‘Lameness persists. Lumeness ceases, inject at seat of operation for 
Seat: 1. Shoulder. higher neurectomy. 2nd injection. 

2, Parts innervated ~ 

by cubital. Lameness persists, inject at Lameness ceases, inject at point 
¢ “~ — seat of anastamosis of of operation for lower neurec- 
To establish exact seat of plantar nerves. 3rd injctn. tomy. 3rd injection. 

of cubital nerve, Lameness persists. Lameness ceases. Lameness perists. Lameness ceases. 
Seat: Upper third Seat; Lower part Seated in pastern. Seated in foot. 


of carmon or upper 
third of forearm. 


of carmon. 


Eccentric HypERTHROPHY OF HEART. 


An eleven-year-old gelding after a hard journey 
showed palpitation dyspnea; temp. 39 C., increased 
vesicular murmur. As the temp. fell respiration be- 


‘came noisy, dull on both sides with sibilant rale, | 


heartbeats accelerated tumultuous, double first sound, 
venous pulse, pleurodynia. 

Subcutaneous injections of digitalin and artificial 
Serum were given, but the heart sounds became 
duller, venous pulse stronger, arterial pulse, imper- 
ceptible. 

Autopsy.—Hydropericarditis, tarry blood, visceral 
pleurisy, eccentric hypertrophy with delatation of the 


ge thickening of mitral valve.—Rec. de Méd. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


GLANDERED HORSES. 


William James Hines, of 285, Hoe Street, Waltham- 
stow, was summoned at Stratford Police Court on June 
15th for neglecting to give notice to the police that he 

- in his possession a horse affected, or supposed to be 
‘ ected, with farcy-glanders ; and further, with causing 

e horse to be led or driven along the highway. 

Hopper, an Inspector under the Contag- 
defe Fe (A) Act, said that on May 31 he visited 
mn endant's premises, and saw a bay gelding with distinct 
— of farcy and glanders about it. Defendant said he 
yi sent the horse to the Elephant and Castle the pre- 

day, and it was sent 
tr. M. Emerford, a veterinary surgeon, certified that 


= was suffering from glanders, and it was de- 


_ Mr. J. Bowling, of 44, Newington Causeway, said that 
on May 30 the horse was sent to the Elephant and Castle 
Repository, and he found it was suffering from farcy- 
glanders of long standing. He sent it away, and anyone 
with the least knowledge of horses should know that the 

horse was suffering, and that it should not be exposed. 

Defendant pleaded that he thought the horse merely 

had acold. He knew nothing about horses, so kept a 

_ horsekeeper. 

The Bench said the case was an exceedingly bad one, 

the worst they had heard. On the first summons they 

fined defendant £5 and costs, and on the second £10 and 
costs, a total of £17 23. 6d.— Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


_ At Worship Street, Henry Aberdeen, a fruit dealer, of 
'Sclater Street, Spitaltields, appeared to summonses, taken 
out at the instance of the London County Council, for 
having had in his possession a horse affected with a con- 
tagious disease, and with causing the said horse to be 
taken through the public streets. Mr. Collman prosecu- 
ted for the Council, and called evidence to prove that on 
May 6 a horse was taken to a slaughterman in White- 
chapel, said to be crippled, but it was found to be suffer- 
ing from glanders, with buds about the legs, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. King Shaw, F.R.C.V.S., with discharge from 
the nostrils and enlarged glands. This witness said that 
the disease was of old standing, and it was further 
proved that the lungs were affected, the animal being a 
danger to other cattle when taken through the streets. 
The defendant pleaded ignorance, and said he knew 
neither the state of the horse nor the law. Mr. Dickinson, 
on the summons for sending the horse through the streets, 
imposed a fine of £6 and two guineas costs, the second 
summons not being proceeded with. 

David Thomas Davies, of Mayfield Road, Dalston, was 
also summoned to answer two similar complaints by the 
London County Council, the evidence of the horse being 
sent to the slaughterers being exactly similar. Mr. 
Dickinson imposed the same fine and costs, the London 
ae Council in each case receiving one-fourth.—7'he 
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LEECHES IN THE UDDER OF A COW. 
To tHE Epitor oF The Queenslander. 


Sir,--Dairymen with experience among stock have no 
doubt observed with a considerable amount of anxiety 
the number of valuable cows that go “ blind” in one or 
more teats without any apparent cause. Many opinions 
have been from time to time adduced to explain this 
phenomenon, and among the many reasons given the bite 
of an insect appears to be the most common one. We 
have had several experiences of leeches being found half- 
way up a cow’s teat from time to time during the course 
of years ; but as leeches belong to a species of animal 
life which breathe air and require air to exist, it was 
generally conceded that it was impossible for a leech to 
go into the udder of a cow. 

Here the case, so far as I know, rested until a few 
weeks back, when on a visit to the Tweed River, New 
South Wales, I met Mr. C. D. Whitty, who is inspector 
of stock at that district, and the subject cropped up on 
his producing two whole specimens of the leech tribe, 
which he assured me were taken from the udder of a cow 

by a Mr. Andrew Gallagher, of Tallebudgera, in this 
State. Mr. Gallagher’s statement is as follows :— 

The cow from which these specimens were taken was 
purchased trom Mr. Keiran Doolan in 1899. She was 
then about eight years old. She had had calves pre- 
viously, but had never been handled or broken in to the 
bail. She calved shortly after the purchase, and as she 
had a splendid show of milk, he decided on milking her 
for his own use. When he got her into the bail he found 
she was completely blind in one of the hind teats, but as 
the other hind teat appeared to be full of milk he set 
to work with the determination of a practical mi!kman 
to save the teat. After working carefully for some time 
he succeeded in extracting these two specimens and the 
fragments of seven more leeches. In all nine fully de- 
veloped leeches were extracted from one teat, and it is 
only reasonable to conclude that it was leeches that had 
ruined the other hind teat. 

This discovery may interest many of your readers, and 
I am in a pesition to give substantial proof of the correct- 
ness of Mr. Gallagher's statement and discovery.—I am, 
sir, etc., 

Frank M‘CAFFREY. 

Dairymen’s Exchange 

Adelaide Street, Brisbane. 


BUYING REMOUNTS FOR AFRICA. 


125,000 HorsEs AND MULES HAVE GONE TO 
Soutn AFrrica. 


H. H. McGee, of New Orleans, manager of the firm of 
Sparks & McGee, of which the Sparks brothers of Kan- 
sas City are partners, is at the stock yards to-day. 
Sparks & McGee own the big feeding yards and stables 
at New Orleans where horses and mules are held until 
ready to ship to Europe. 

Mr. McGee said that since the Boer war began 125,000 
horses and mules have been shipped from the com any’s 
barns for South Africa. This represents Great Britain’s 
purchases in America in the last two years and there 
seems to be no reduction in the demand. There are 
now (June 28) 2,000 head of horses and mules in the 
yards at New Orleans and the British Government is 
sending them away at the rate of two shiploads a week 
for that will carry 1000 

orses each to sailfrom New Orl 5 i 
within month eans to South Africa 

“The shipments now are nearly all of horses.” 
McGee said, “ but that may be because mules me bai 


to get. I believe two of the eight loads that are to: 
go will be mules; the rest will be horses. We furnish: 
them with halters on at the ship’s side. They attend to 
putting them aboard ship. A great many animals be- 
come crippled or die before they are ready to ship 
and more have to be killed at sea because of in- 
uries. 

, Early this week fifteen carloads of mules came from 
California 
saw bridle or halter till they came to Kansas City. Some 
have been sent South for the negroes on the cotton 
farms to wrestle with, but others are in Kansas City 
waiting to be shipped to Africa. The British bought 
seventy-eight of them. This means trouble for “ Tommy 
Atkins” The mule is not by nature the most docile 
animal in the world, but the Missouri or Kansas mule 
has been brought up under conditions that make him 
reasonably tractable. He knows something of how to 
behave, but these wild range mules have had no such 
advantages of early training and the man or boy who 
has spent his youth on a Western farm knows better 
than to try to handle them unless for good pay. The 
range mule can kick a hole through a two-foot brick 
wall. He know how to stand on his head and kick at 
the sky, and, when he starts, it is a waste of time to try 
to hold him witha bridle. When he stops four men 
with big whips can’t move him until he is ready to start. 
A British muleteer who has four or six of these fellows 
to drive has interesting experiences before him.— Kansas’ 
City Star. 


THE SUPPLY OF ARMY FARRIERS. 


To the Editor of The Globe. 


Sir.—May I beg for a small space in your valuable: 
paper for the purpose of giving the public the straight 
tip why the country cannot get farriers, shoeing smiths, 
etc. Now in almost every paper you will find advertise- 
ments for farriers, etc., for different branches of the ser- 
vice, and they tell you that if you will call at St. George’s 
Barracks and see the chief recruiting officer there, you 
will be handsomely dealt with and get good pay and good 
terms. Well, I have just retuned from the front, after 
being there sixteen months, and as I had nothing to do, 
I thought I might hear of something to my advantage, 
and something I could do. So I accordingly went to St. 
George’s Barracks, and this is the handsome way they 
treated me. I explained my qualification, and I was 
told that if I was a married man they would pay my wife 
1s, 1d. per day while I was away, and give me the large 
wage of 2s. 2d. per day, but if I was a single mar 
should get only the 2s, 2d. per day. Now it may not. be 
known that any man here in London, whose duty is sim- 
ply to take off the old shoes and trim up, gets from 5s. 
to 6s. 6d. in any good shop, and a good fireman and 
maker can get anything up to 8s. and 10s. per day, and 
yet they want tradesmen for 2s. 2d.; why, Sir, it is 4 
scandal and a shame, At Greenpoint, Maitland, and 
Rhonderbosh camps at the Cape coloured men get from 
10s. to 18s. per day with rations, etc., for shoeing In # 
tenth-rate style ; then, why, in the name of all that’s falt, 
cannot the Government treat men right. 

We, the nation, to-day are spending thousands upoo 
thousands per week for horses at the front, and yet We 
do not have thei half shod and looked after ; and what 
are the consequences? Why, Sir, over half of our horses 
go dead lame and have to be shot, or they are useless for 
months, and men have to be remounted ; while a little 
forethought in the way of shoeing would go a long Way: 
But have shoeing smiths, and not fools and niggers tha 
know nothing about it. Pay the men say 5s. per 4aY 
and make them earn it, and the extra 2s. 10d. will save 


millions of pounds in the year. 


They look like good mules, but they never 
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Another thing. I have been home now two months, 


and was owed when I got home about £102 12s. for back 


ay, etc. Outof that I have had £33 10s. leaving a 
Celense of £69 2s. still due, and [am told both by the 
Shorncliffe people and the War Office that it is impossible 
to pay us our pay, which has been due now for some 
time, till our papers are home. 

Now it is impossible for the papers to come home, as 
the enemy has captured, and, I believe burnt the lot ; 
so how are we going on. Why cannot the War Office 
wake up to its responsibilities and pay the men who 
have saved England from disaster.— Yours truly, 

Farrier, late I.Y. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


The banquet of the Zoological Congress was held on 
the evening of August 15th in the restaurant of the 
Zoological Gardens, Berlin. Dr. Studt, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, was present at the banquet. The 
chief feature of the afternoon proceedings was the paper 
of Prof. Biitschli, of Heidelberg, on the conflict between 
the vitalistic and the chemico-mechanical views of life. 
The question, he said, could only be settled by compar- 
ing the results of the two theories. The possibility of 
explaining all the phenomena of life by mechanical and 
chemical laws would be disputed so long as even the 

slightest detail remained without explanation. The 
chemico-mechanical theory had not yet been proved. On 
the other hand, there was no justification for the assump- 
tion of the vitalists that a creative law for living beings 
existed independently of the laws of inanimate nature. 
Problems would always remain to be solved. Professor 
Branco, of Berlin, read a paper on fossil human remains. 
He urged that the very greatest care shuld be exercised 
in drawing deductions from the conformation of pre- 
historic bones found in caves, etc. He denied that anth- 
ropology was able to throw any light on the history of 

uman development. It was different with zoology, 
which could prove that men and anthropoid apes belong 
tothe same family. The investigations of Fridenthal 
had shown that the blood of animals, when inserted into 
the veins of others of the same family, produced no bad 
effect, but was assimilated. When inserted into animals 
belonging to other families, it caused death. Asses’ blood, 
for example, was assimilated in the veins of horses. 
Human blood, however, acted as a deadly poison in the 
veins of all animals, including monkeys, with the sole 
exception of anthropoid apes—a proof that we were 
lood-relations of these animals. 


CHARGE OF ILL-TREATING A HORSE AT 
ILKESTON. 


In your paper of March 9th, 1961, you published a 
etter from “ Disgusted,” who called attention to a County 
Court trial in which an officer of the R.S.P.C.A. gave 
evidence of a professional character. I enclose herewith 
“ cutting from Zhe Nottingham Daily Guardian of 
sg 16th, in which it will be seen that the same 

4j cer gave evidence in a cruelty case at Ilkeston, and 
stinctly stated that he thought his opinion was quite 

= _ as that of a qualified veterinary surgeon. I know 
othing of the case beyond what appears in the news- 

on report, but I certainly think the attention of the 
a should be called to the increasing tendency 
cn y the officers of the R.S.P.C.A. to regard them- 
te 8 as thoroughly qualified to give evidence of a pro- 

lonal character. Questions have already been asked 


about this same j ) 
Council of R. ova at the last two meetings of the 


“More DIsGUsTED.” 


At Ilkeston Petty Sessions on Thursday, August 15th 
before the Mayor (Alderman R. Hunt), Messrs. W. Tat- 
ham, Mitchell, and Ball, Joe Carlin, of Bulwell, was 
charged with causing a horse to be ill-treated at Ilkeston 
on the 29th of July, and William Taylor was charged 
with ill-treating the same by working it in an unfit 
state. 

Mr. Lucas (Nottingham) appeared for the defendants, 
and denied the charge. 

P.C. Coyle said he saw two animals attached to two 
carts. The mare drawing the second cart was very lame, 
and thére was a sore on the left shoulder with matter 
oozing out. Taylor said the mare had been at home for 
a fortnight. 

Inspector Lakin said he examined the mare, which was 
very lame on the fore feet and could scarcely stand on 
them. It was not fit towork. It was in good condition. 
He allowed it to be walked home. 

Inspector Slattery proved examining the animal and 
finding it suffering from chronic inflammation of the 
feet and it had inflammatory ringbone. The animal 
would never be sound. 

Mr. Lacas: If Mr. Taylor, veterinary surgeon, of Not- 
tingham, would swear that he had examined the horse 
that morning, and that he had found it sound, would you 
say that it was a deliberate untruth ? 

Witness : My impression is that the mare cannot be 
made sound again. 

— Robinson proved seeing the mare and finding 
it lame. 

Mr. Lucas: Do you say that your opinion is as good as 
Mr. Taylor’s ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Lucas: Have you ever attended a veterinary 
school ? 

Witness : Our school in London. 

Mr. Lucas : Do you really set up your opinion in this 
case as against a professional man like Mr. Taylor ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Lucas: You look upon him as a truthful man, 
and if he said that he found the mare sound on the 28th 
of July that is not true ? 

Witness: There is a question ; we don’t know whether 
he had the right horse pointed out to him. 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. Taylor has a contract to attend to 
Mr. Carlin’s horses, the number being between twenty 
and thirty. 

Mr. Kenyon, veterinary surgeon, proved examining 
the animal and finding it very lame. It would, in his 
opinion, pever be sound again. 

Mr. Lucas said he should call Mr. Taylor, who bore a 
reputation throughout the Midlands, and he would not 
come there to say what he knew tu be a deliberate un- 
truth. The society which had brought the prosecution 
was an admirable one, and no doubt they hada right to 
bring the case forward The animal was sound when it 
left home. They would bring the horse into Ilkeston 
next week, and then the inspector could summon them 
again. 

P.C. Cole said he saw the mare go out on the morning 
in question in a good condition. She was not lame, and 
was in the hind cart. 

Mr. Wm. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., said he had been prac- 
tising in Nottingham for 17 years, and had had consider- 
able experience, and had the Corporation’s animals under 
his charge. He knew Mr. Carlin’s horses, and had at- 
tended them for some years. He knew the mare about 
which Mr. Carlin had been summoned, and she had been 
under his charge for about two and a half years. She 
had never been lame until the 29th of July. He exam- 
ined her on the 28th of July. She had no inflammation 
in the feet, and he told Mr. Carlin that he might send 
the mare to work. Witness examined the animal on the 
30th, and found it suffering froma very acute attack 


of fever in both feet. This was caused by work during 
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the day in the hot weather. He had three animals 
suffering from the same effects during the week, and one 
belonged to the Nottingham Corporation. He had exam- 
ined the mare that morning and, she was quite re- 
~~ and perfectly sound. She walked and trotted 
soundly. 

ee Slattery then examined Mr. Taylor at some 
length, and the last named said in a telephonic commun- 
ication the inspector used a lot of funny words out of a 
veterinary work that he had never heard of. 

Inspector Slattery : Did you say I was a fool ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Inspector Slattery : And is that your opinion still ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Lucas submitted that after hearing this witness 
they should dismiss the case, but the Bench, after a con- 
sultation, decided to hear the witnesses for the defence. 

Samuel Pollard said the mare was fit to go out on the 
day in question. 

Mr. Carlin said he asked the man if it was fit to go 
out, and he said it was. 

William Taylor, the defendant, said when he took the 
mare out she was not lame. She began to go lame at 
Trowell, aud he did not know what to dc. When the 
constable met him he did all that he was told. There 
was a small wound on the shoulder. Inspector Lakin 
told him to walk the horse back to Bulwell. : 

The Bench considered the case proved, and fined Car- 
lin 203. and the costs, £1 18s. The case against Taylor 
wa3 dismissed after he had been cautioned by the Bench 

Mr. Lucas : I am afraid there is no right of appeal. 

The Magistrate‘s Clerk : No. 


MEAT CASE AT SWANSEA—APPEAL. 


On Tuesday, August 6th, in the King’s Bench Division, 
before Mr. Justice Kennedy and Mr. Justice Darling, 
sitting as a Divisional Court, Mr. Montagu Lush applied 
for permission to renew an application which he had 
made before Justices Mathew and Kennedy on July 23, 
in the matter of a conviction under the Towns Improve- 
ment Act. On that occasion he moved fora rule nis?, 
calling upon certain justices of Swansea to show cause 
why a writ of certiorari should not issue to bring up and 
quash a conviction against Mr. Thomas Brown, a Swan- 
sea butcher, in respect of certain meat which had been 
condemned. Their Lordships were going to grant him 
a rule, when it was pointed out that he had not got an 
aftidavit of service of six days’ notice of intention to 
move forarule. That had now been remedied. The 
facts were these : On May 16 some meat in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Brown was seized by a person named Davies, 
who was not an inspector of nuisances, but. was a person 
appointed by the Corporation, under a special clause of 
the Towns Improvement Act, with reference to the 
inspection of meat. The meat was taken before Mr. 
Jabez Thomas, a borough magistrate, who inspected and 
condemned it as being unfit for human food. About 
About five weeks after, on June 21, a summons was 
issued and signed by another magistrate, Mr. Lloyd, and 
served upon Mr. Brown, under the information laid by 
Davies, for having this meat unfit for human food. On 
July 9 Mr. Brown appeared, in obedience to the sum- 
mons, before Mr. Jabez Thomas, the magistrate who 
had condemned the meat, and protested that the only 
magistrate who could issue the summons was the magis- 
trate who had condemned the meat. The protest was 
overruled, Mr. Thomas heard the matter, and dis- 
missed the summons against Mr. Brown. He submitted 
that made an end of the matter. However, an appli- 
cation was then made by the prosecutor for a case to be 


stated for the opinion of the High Court, and evidence- 
was gone into before the same magistrate for the pur- 
pose of the case to be stated. The matter was adjourned, 
and when the evidence was completed on July 18, Mr. 
Jabez Thomas, instead of deciding whether to grant a 
case or not, said he had altered his view and should con- 

vict Mr. Brown, and he did so. Upon these facts there: 
were two or three grounds upon which he submittted 

the conviction could not stand, and upon which he asked: 
for a rule nist. The magistrate who heard the case was- 
a different person from the magistrate who allowed the 

summons to issue, and his submission was that the jus- 

tice who issued the summons for the imposition of the 
penalty must be the justice who had condemned the 
meat. The Section 131 of the Act, after empowering 
the Inspector of Nuisances, or other officer appointed to- 
enquire into and examine meat, and then to carry it 

before a justice, said such justice shall forthwith order 
the same to be inspected and examined by a compe- 

tent person. 

Mr. Justice Darling: That Mr. Jabez Thomas did. 

Mr. Lush: And in case, after such inspection and ex- 
amination, the meat is found to be unfit for human food,. 
such justice shall order the same to be immediately 
destroyed, and such justice may adjudge the person. 
to whom such meat belonged to pay a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £10. 

Mr. Justice Darling : That he did also. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy : Your point is that the Section 
says “such justice.” 

Mr. Lush said the point he wished to raise was, that 

the Court had held in similar cases that the only 
magistrate who could issue the summons was the magis- 
trate who had heard the complaint, and what he said was,,. 
that by parity of reasoning under this Section, the only 
magistrate who could issue the summons was the magis- 
trate who had condemned the meat. 
_ Mr. Justice Darling: I do not see anything about issu- 
ing a summons in the section you have read. The only 
thing that happened was that another justice issued the 
summons, in consequence of which the defendant 
attended before the justice who knew all about the 
matter. 

Mr. Lush said that was so, but in Dixon and Wells- 
the Court held that was bad. He admitted that the 
more important point in the case was that the matter 
was res judicatur, and that the magistrate, having once 
acquitted the appellant, could not some time afterwards 
convict him on the same matter. The Magistrates’ 
Clerk seemed to have thought that the defendant had 
waived the decision in his favour. (Laughter). 

Mr. Justice Kennedy : You can take a rule on that 
point. We neither of us think very much of the other 
point about the summons, but as you are entitled to a 
rule, you can include that point if you desire it. 

Rule granted accordingly.—-The Meat Trades’ Journal. 


The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture has decided 
that those veterinary surgeons who at the examination 
for the diploma obtained “good” marks could become 
attached to one of the State studs for two years and rey 
ceive an allowance of 3000 f. with quarters. Our British 
schools are not State establishments, but our Minister of 
Agriculture might appoint some of the graduates who 
obtained very good marks at the last professional ex- 
amination of the R.C.V.S., to act as travelling inspec 
tors, as a sort of encouragement, and do away with the 
laymen who are principally officers of the Navy oF 
Army, who might be doing duty in a better sphere, that 
of fighting for their country, instead of usurping another 
man’s function. 
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THE CEYLON VETERINARY REPORT FOR 1900. 


It cannot be said of many Administration Reports 
that the bulk of them provide reading matter of univer- 
sal interest ; but an exception to this general rule must 
be found in the Veterinary Report of Mr. Sturgess, 
M.R.C.V.S., presented by itself this year for the first 
time and which came into our hands on August 7th. 
Considering that the writer was 2ngaged in special work 
in connection with conveyance of the C.M.I. horses to 
South Africa and an examination of the treatment and 
conditions of rinderpest there—the Ceylon Government 
thus killing two birds (but no horses!) with one mis- 
sile—we congratulate him the more on the full and 
clear statement he has given for 1900. As the records 
available have hitherto been more meagre, it is satisfac- 
tory to find that Mr. Sturgess’s systematic efforts to ren- 
der these annually more complete have met with a fair 
measure of success during the year under review. And 
now that the importance of his work is coming to be 
officially recognised, no obstacle should be placed in the 
way of his thorough supervision of the scientific duties 
of his staff in the shape of necessitated personal atten- 
tion to a quantity of clerical work which might be un- 
dertaken by less skilled hands. A mere perusal of the 
Government circular (given elsewhere with extracts we 
quote from the Report) will indicate the proportions to 
which this labour has attained. 

Rinderpest and inoculation are, of course, the two prin- 
cipal topics of which Mr. Sturgess treats, the usual 
visits to Delft and Iranativu having nothing of excep- 
tional interest, except the curing of Iranativu ponies of 
internal trouble during the October visit. Kinderpest, 
we learn, has been worst in the three thickliest popula- 
ted provinces—Western, Central and Sabaragamuwa. 
The cause of its spreading, when an outbreak occurs, 
is generally found to be the fact that the animal is hur- 
ried back to the estate and this infects a perfectly free 
place. In introducing reforms among a people where so 
personala property as cattle is reared and kept under 
the shadow of many superstitions and popular prejudices, 
a trained western officer will not find his route one that 
facilitates unimpeded marching. So original a people as 
the Sinhalese will not be driven into doing what the 
white doctor tells them and ancient custom has to be 
won by persuasion, by the persuasive force of success in 
treatment and in their neighbours’ adherence to new rules 
—not conquered by the overriding weight of official 
order or decree. In following Mr. Sturgess’s remarks on 
native methods, we are pleased to read between the lines 

OW appreciatively he grasps the native ways and mind 
= recognises what perhaps Tennyson meant when he 

sald :— 
Science moves but slowly, slowly, 
Creeping on from point to point. 


On the subject of inoculation Mr. Sturgess has much of 
Interest to say and for experts his remarks on the various 
methods of inoculation are of high interest. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, we quote details of only the 
Cape Colony method, which is to be followed in Ceylon. 
Passing over the subjects of the staff, returns of stock 
mported, foot-and-mouth diseases and classes at the 
School of Agriculture, we come to the Government Dairy 
and the Improvement of Native Cattle. 

Mr. Sturgess thinks that the want of good cattle and 
‘sence of native effort to improve their stock is partly 
“Ue to the fact that Ceylon does not possess a meat-eat- 
ing populatien and partly because the native cannot (or 
Ms | not, in some cases %) afford to feed his cattle better, 

€ better the cattle the more being the food required. 
a plan pursued at present, of sending the best bull- 

ves from the Government Dairy, throughout the is- 
nd, wherever applied for by the Government Agent of 


a province, is likely to prove a first step towards extend- 
ing adesire among the natives to devote more attention 
to their cattle. In due time, perhaps, they will come to 
exercise greater care over their herds, alter the breeding 
methods (or want of method !) in vogue and generally 
raise the quality of the stock, to the increased welfare 
and prosperity, agricultural and otherwise, of the popu- 
lation generally. Next to the promotion of staple agri- 
cultural industries—in cereals, palms, adie etc. 
—there is noting so important in respect of native inter- 
ests, as the maintenance of healthy herds of live-stock 
and the improvement of the same. — J'he Ceylon 
Observer. 


HORSE BUYING IN CANADA. 


In conversation with Colonel Dent last week, Zhe 
Herald \earned some particulars about the Colonel’s 
recent purchasing visit to Medicine Hat and Maple 
Creek. The Colonel, who was accompanied by Major 
Ormsby Gore, and Veterinary Surgeon Bowhill, pur- 
chased 27 out of about a hundred horses at Medicine 
Hat, where he spent two days ; and 44 at Maple Creek, 
where he spent one day. He seemed to be particularly 
disappointed over the result of his visit to Medicine Hat, 
as a large proportion of the horses shown were entirely 
unsuitable, and not up to the standard in many respects. 
Six horses which he rejected the first day were brought 
up again for inspection the day after. The Colonel and 
his assistants are too experienced in the horse business 
to allow any trick of this kind to be successfully 
worked. 

After his visit to Medicine Hat, and after making in- 
vestigations as to the probability of securing any con- 
siderable number of horses in the farming districts of 
Northern Alberta, he decided to cancel his trip to 
Edmonton. 

The Colonel is well pleased with his reception in the 
Calgary district, and also in Macleod and Pincher Creek, 
where he says he met many exceedingly well informed 
horse men, and was accorded the very best treatment ; 
the ranchers recognising the great importance of his 
visit, and the splendid impetus it will give to the horse 
breeding business in Alberta.—7he Calgary Herald. 


THE REGISTRATION AND VALUE OF 
BRITISH HORSES. 


In theinteresting paper on “Our Future Army Horse 
Supply,” which Mr. Thomas Dykes contributes to 7'he 
Empire Review for September, and which is well worth 
perusal, he thus refers to the extension of the system of 
registration of British breeds of horses and to the increase 
in value of pedigree stock :— 


“The Clydesdale Horse Society (1877) has issued 
twenty-three volumes of Stud Books, giving registered 
pedigree of 11,234 stallions and 14,471 mares, while ex- 
port pedigree certificates have been issued to close upon 
2000 stallions and mares for improving purposes to all 
parts of the world, but chiefly to the United States, 
Canada, our Australian Colonies, and South America. 
The Shire Horse Society (1878) has issued twenty-two 
volumes giving registered pedigrees of 17,352 stallions 
and 35,397 mares, and a large number of pedigree cer- 
tificates have since been issued for horses and mares _ to 
all parts of North and South America. The Suffolk 
Horse Society (1877, incorporated 1891) has issued 
twelve volumes giving pedigrees of 2,930 stallions and 
47,754 mares, and Suffolks have for improvement pur- 
poses during the last ten years been imported into North 


and South America, Russia, Australia, and South Africa. 
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In Rutsia they are specially used for getting field 
artillery horses. The Hackney Horse Society (1883) has 
issued nineteen volumes giving pedigrees of 8,038 stal- 
lions and 16,357 mares. Large numbers of Hackneys 
have been imported into the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, and our Australian Colonies, whilst many 
have been taken into Ireland. The Cleveland Bay 
Horse Society (1884) has issued eleven volumes giving 
pedigrees of 1,566 stallions and 1,168 mares, and since its 
establishment a large number of stallions and mares have 
been exported to Austria, Hungary, Italy, Holland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, as well as to North and South 
America. The Yorkshire Coach Horse Society (1885) 
has issued six volumes giving pedigrees of 2,273 stallions 
and 909 mares, and of these 510 stallions and eighty 
mares have been exported to the United States, Canada, 
South America, South Africa, and Bavaria. 

Lesser institutions of a similar kind are the Shetland 
Pony Stud Book (1888), with ten volumes covering pedi- 
grees of 218 stallions and 1,407 mares; the Polo Pony 
Stud Book (1893), six volumes, giving pedigrees of 285 
stallions and 1,205 mares; and the New Forest Pony 
Improvement Association (1891), the chief object of 
which is to supply improved pony stallions for use 
amongst the open reared mares of the New Forest. The 
Polo Pony Society covers in its operations all moorland 
and mountain ponies, amongst the latter the garron 
mounts of Lord Lovat’s Scouts. 

The establishment of these societies led to a rise in 
value of all registered specimens of the breeds men- 
tioned, but more particularly those for heavy draught 
purposes. Within six years after the first issue of the 
stud books, Clydesdale and Shire entire colts of three 
years of age and upwards began to sell at prices ranging 
from 1,000 to 1,500 gs., and mares and fillies (the latter 
sometimes but a year old) at from 400 to 1,100 gs. Since 
then as much as 3,000 gs. has been quoted for stallions 
of both breeds, and the limit, to judge from the latest 
returns of the so-called fashionable sales, has not yet 
been reached. Suffolks have scarcely attained such high 

ricer, but the rise has been great considering that their 
ollowers have, until recently, never aimed at the large 
town market which exists for dray horses. Cleveland 
Bays and Yorkshire Coach horses have also risen in 
value, but unfortunately really good specimens are ex- 
tremely few, the Continental buyers having, during the 
past forty years, completely depleted the chief breeding 
districts of the best mares. 

Hackneys have advanced in prices with Shires, and 
£5000 was given by Sir Walter Gilbey, whose name is a 
household word in British horse-breeding, to retain in 
this country the celebrated Hackney sire Danegelt. The 
establishment of breed societies and the publication of 
stud books led to a great demand from abroad, and, as 
already mentioned, large numbers of almost every breed 
were exported. ‘The question of exportation has special 
significance at the present juncture in horse-breeding, as 
we have found out during the campaign in South Africa. 
If we give our British pedigree stallions to other coun- 
tries and to our own colonies, we must be prepared to 
take back the resultant progeny from native mares of a 
lower equine standard. This either as regards the pur- 

So far, [ have only regarded the rise j i 

int. To the patrons of such breeds, more particu- 
arly those of the Shire, the Clydesdale, and the Suffolk 
the increase has not been less satisfactory. For some 
years brewers, millers, contractors, and others held to 
the prices established half a century ago, regardless of 
the great changes brought out by foreign competition, 
— improved shipping facilities, — Agricultural 


When Doctors Disagree. 


I’ve a mountain-moving faith Professors Koch 
And M’Fadyean are as scientists sublime ; 


Were I Kaiser they’d be nightly hailed with “Hoch !” 


So yon see my high regard for them—and rhyme. 
I believe at once each doctrine that they teach 

And incontinently seize their every view, 
But when each, as now I find, opposes each, 

What, | pray you, can their poor disciple do ? 
Koch assures me bovine tubercles can not, 

Though they swarm throughout my system, bring 

disease ; 

Then a rapturous content becomes my lot, 

As I gorge on beef, cream, butter, milk and cheese. 


But M’Fadyean vows they do! My spirits reel, 
Brief the joys which this pronouncement must 
abridge ; 
In remote internal parts of me, I think 
They are pricking like the too-intrusive midge. 
Thus, alternately the home of joy and fear 
Is my bosom—and that’s worrying to me ; 
I’m distraught till it is definitely clear 
Which the one and rightful occupant should be. 
“ Bovine tubercles !” I murmur—oh ! to know 
If I ought to fear bacilli of that ilk !— 
But at present no precautions I'l] forego— 
Voor cnetints Mary Jane, to boil the milk. 
Daily Chronicle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


™ AN UNUSUAL CASE OF FARCY. 
ir. 

The case reported by Lieut.-Col. Nunn in your last 
issue may render the following quotation of interest to 
your readers. It is culled from “Claters Farriery” pub- 
lished just ninety years ago. 

After surmising that Glanders and Farcy originate 
from one and the same cause, Clater proceeds to observe 
that “In some horses Farcy shews itself on the head 
only ; in others, on the external jugular vein ; in others 
on the plate vein, etc., ete.—Yours truly, 

Sypney L. STEPHENS. 


Sir, 

Might I ask, through the medium of The Record, 
whether there is any known means microscopically or 
otherwise of distinguishing between the blood and hair 
of the horse and that of the ox. I have some scrapings 
from the point of a bull’s horns supposed to be responsl- 
ble for the death of a horse by ripping open his 
abdomen. 

There are visible hairs and the microscope shows blood 
corpuscles, but the point is are they equine blood and 
hair or of some other ilk. 

Perhaps you or some of your readers can show the way 
to a solution.— Yours faithfully, Pe 

“ JURISPRUDENCE. 


Communications, Booxs, anD Papers RECEIVED.— Messts- 
C.A.Squair, G. Upton, $.L. Stephens, W. O. Robertson, 
C. Sutton, E. Wallis Hoare, G. Mayall, H.Gray. ‘“ Anti 
Humbug,” Jurisprudence.” 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, 8? 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
jocal papers containing facts of interest. 
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